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sion library and by inter-library loan, should be addressed to Reference Librarian, Library 
Division, 117 University Ave. 
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Correspondence concerning Traveling Libraries should be addressed to Supervisor of 
Library Extension at 117 University Ave. 
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We Strive for Excellence 


Grace T. STEVENSON 


Deputy Executive Director, American Library Assn. 


Recently the George Fry and Associates, 
Inc., a firm of management consultants, 
published this statement: “Public libraries 
must undertake an aggressive program de- 
signed to create a recognition of their abil- 
ity to fulfill their responsibilities to their 
respective communities. Based upon our per- 
sonal observations, we believe that public 
libraries, working together in a cooperative 
system to provide the widest range of ma- 
terials and services on the most economical 
yet stimulating basis, can offer the people 
of our country: 


The opportunity for every literate 
American to continue his self education, 
an essential for his economic betterment 
and social satisfaction. Of great impor- 
tance is the opportunity to provide the 
attraction and the means by which a citi- 
zen can learn his new responsibilities in 
a democracy under ideological attack; the 
new demands upon the family and society 
in general; the new goals of local, state, 
and national governments; and the aspira- 
tions, heritages, and viewpoints of na- 
tions and of the many emerging or chang- 
ing nations in the under-developed areas 
of the world. 


The opportunity for every individual to 
grow culturally through a greater under- 
standing of literature, the arts, and reli- 
gion. Such growth can come by reading 
books, looking at films, and listening to 
records. 

The opportunity for business and in- 
dustry to have access to essential, up-to- 
date, accurate information in public li- 
braries. The services of well-trained li- 
brarians are necessary to make such in- 
formation available.”* 


This is what a business man thinks is the 
responsibility of the public library. How the 
profession views the library’s responsibility 
toward the adults in the community has 
been well stated in the standards for service 
adopted by the American Library Associa- 
tion in 1956. I would like to cite a few of 
these beginning with some that are con- 
cerned with service to the individual. 


“The community library should maintain 
a program of service which locates informa- 
tion, guides reading, organizes and _ inter- 
prets materials for people of various back- 
grounds, stimulates thinking and discussion, 
and aids community enterprises that need 
library aid.” 

“Each library system should guide and 
stimulate use of materials by personal con- 
sultation, lists of materials, instruction in 
the use of the library, displays, arrange- 
ments of the collection, radio and television 
presentations, and indeed by the whole 
range of library activities; the library should 
facilitate the use of materials by verbal, vis- 
ual, or other interpretative means 
publicity, display, reading lists, story hours, 
book talks, book and film discussions, and 
other appropriate means either in the li- 
brary or in community organizations.” 


The library’s responsibility for service to 
the community as a whole is set forth as 
follows: 

“The public library should be closely in- 
tegrated with the communities it services. 
Communities differ, as do people. A service 
institution such as the library must be 
closely related to its constituency, to the 
predominent interests of local people, to 
their beliefs 2ad aspirations, and to their 
problems. The library must know of and 
work with the organized groups and estab- 
lished institutions which the people main- 
tain. 

“It must study other sources of informa- 
tion and ideas, and avoid unnecessary dupli- 
cation of existing facilities while supple- 
menting and filling gaps in the available 
intellectual resources. Community knowl- 
edge may be arrived at by a study of sur- 
veys already made by other agencies, 
through cooperation with other organiza- 
tions in a new study, or by a library-initi- 
ated community analysis.” 

“Continuous and periodic study of its 
community should be made by the library 
in order to know people, groups, and insti- 
tutions thoroughly, and to keep up with. 
developments and changes.” 


1Preface, Study of Circulation Control Systems by George Fry & Associates, Inc., 1961. 
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“Library staff members should participate 
in the life of the community and be willing 
to assume responsibilities in its institutions 
and organizations.” 

“The community-related library should 
be in regular touch with other agencies, 
should be informed at all times of the activi- 
ties of those agencies, and should design its 
program in relation to their services.” 

“, . . Services which may be given to 
such groups are: assistance in program plan- 
ning, counselling on resources, providing 
materials, lists, displays, films and other 
library materials related to group programs, 
providing speakers and discussion leaders 
from the library staff, and inviting groups 
to visit in the library and become informed 
about its services.” 


Concern for Adults 


This extensive quotation from a familiar 
publication is to remind ourselves that the 
profession has given long and careful con- 
sideration to what the scope of library serv- 
ices to adults should be and has adopted 
these specific statements of minimum stand- 
ards as guidelines for those services. The 
concern with services to adults is not a re- 
cent development. The original concept of 
the public library in this country was that 
of an institution that would provide an 
opportunity for adults to continue their edu- 
cation, personally and informally, through- 
out their lives. Services to children through 
the public library developed much later. 

The great need for children’s services, the 
personal satisfaction derived from them, the 
demands of the schools, which are only 
beginning to be adequately met by school 
libraries, have caused a good many public 
libraries, particularly smaller ones to devote 
so much of their budget, time and staff to 
children that the adult services, including 
the book collection, have suffered. Other 
reasons enter into this beyond the three just 
stated—children are easier to serve, and such 
service has a sentimental appeal to the 
county commissioner, the city official and 
the tax-payer, a factor sometimes deliber- 
ately played upon by librarians and library 
trustees. But if there is one thing we should 
have learned in the past fifty years it is that 
sentimentality isn’t enough to secure a good 
budget. With the constantly increasing de- 
mands on the available public funds, those 
who control them must be convinced that 


good library service is necessary in their 
community and experience has demon- 
strated that they are not likely to feel that 
way about a service devoted chiefly to read- 
ing for children and women. 


The First Job 


One of the first adult education jobs we 
have is to convince the people in our com- 
munities that the books in the library are 
of immediate value to them and that with- 
out the librarian’s work some of this value 
would be lost. Walter Stone said in an arti- 
cle a few years ago “Too much publicity 
that I have seen issued in behalf of public 
libraries says in effect, that libraries are a 
good thing because they are a good thing; 
because other communities of like size and 
type have them; because they are important 
civic buildings and can be monuments to 
prominent citizens, mayors or governors. 
We can write newspaper stories about what 
is happening in the library . . . but unless 
we can give people a satisfying educational 
or recreational experience from using books 
or library services we are wasting our 
breath. 

“We make quite a thing in the library 
profession of the saying, “The right book 
for the right person at the right time.’ 
Along with this, we stress the idea of serv- 
ice, that is, having the book there to give 
to the right person when he comes in. We 
need to go a bit further . . . Frequently, 
we need to point out that this is the right 
time, explain why this is the right book, 
and go out and find the right person and 
give it to him.” 

To provide this kind of service to a com- 
munity, this kind of personal experience 
with books to its people, requires a good 
book collection—the basic necessity for any 
good program of adult services. 


So much space in the public library stand- 
ards is devoted to the book collection that I 
have not quoted from it, but let me repeat— 
the first essential of a good library program 
of adult services is an adequate supply of 
good books which are used. When I refer 
to books please understand that I mean 
the whole gamut of materials, periodicals, 
pamphlets, maps, charts, films, recordings, 
tapes, slides, documents, anything that will 
convey information or an idea, increase cul- 
tural understanding or provide recreation. 
To my mind, one of the most fruitless dis- 
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cussions this profession has ever indulged 
in is the one that took off, in either direc- 
tion, from the “books are basic” theme. 
For the smaller library it is not always pos- 
sible to provide a really good book collec- 
tion through its own resources. But there 
are usually other alternatives and resources 
open to such libraries and it is the respon- 
sibility of the librarian to know what these 
are, what they consist of and how they 
may be used, and to call these to the atten- 
tion of the borrower. I met a librarian in a 
town of seven thousand not long ago who 
didn’t know she could borrow books from 
the state library. 


Resources Differ 


The library resources differ from state to 
state so I cannot enumerate those of Minne- 
sota but you have, besides your state library, 
large municipal libraries, a few fine aca- 
demic libraries and possibly some special 
libraries which are sources of extended li- 
brary service to dwellers in small towns 
and cities. There is also the opportunity, if 
they have not already done so, for libraries 
to become a part of county or regional li- 
braries in order to provide better services 
for their patrons through their existing in- 
stitutions. 

You will recall that the quotation with 
which I began referred to “the opportunity 
for every literate American to continue his 
self-education ...” The author is not talk- 
ing about the big urban centers only, he is 
talking also about the people in small towns 
and rural areas, people who should not be 
deprived of this opportunity because of the 
chance of their living situation. Those of 
us who live and work in these areas would 
certainly insist that their people are as im- 
portant to the future welfare of the United 
States as residents of the cities and that their 
need to keep informed is consequently as 
great. Everybody in this country is entitled 
to good library service just as he is entitled 
to good schools. Because we are members 
of the library profession we have an obliga- 
tion to help the people whom we serve to 
understand what good library service is, 
what it can mean to them and to their com- 
munity, and how they can best secure it. 

In the library profession we have talked 
for a long time about cooperation and have 
actually done little about it until recently 
when processing centers, reference centers, 


and systems of libraries have begun to come 
into existence largely as a result of the Li- 
brary Services Act. The realities of our pres- 
ent situation, the intensified and accelerated 
education at all levels, the vast increase of 
knowledge and the printed word contain- 
ing it, plus the many claims on the Ameri- 
can tax dollar make some cooperation in- 
evitable. Every American community has a 
complex of educational institutions, includ- 
ing its libraries. In the interests of better 
service, as well as economy, we need to 
come to agreements about the role of each 
institution, as well as the separate roles of 
the libraries in providing the best possible 
educational services to that community. As 
librarians we have accepted the responsibil- 
ity for helping our communities attain the 
best possible library service by using what- 
ever resources of cooperation and organiza- 
tion are available. 


Know Your Community 


This takes us back to the standards which 
state that “Continuous and periodic study 
of its community should be made by the 
library in order to know people, groups and 
institutions thoroughly, and to keep up with 
developments and changes.” I know many 
librarians feel they are thoroughly familiar 
with the communities in which they have 
lived and worked for some time, but our 
experience with the Library Community 
Project taught us that every librarian in- 
volved in the project learned things about 
her community she had not known. Com- 
munity study does not necessarily mean an 
elaborate and costly survey. Much can be 
done with your own staff, trustees and in- 
terested citizens. Such a study provides a 
good opportunity to get citizens interested 
in the library’s program of services. Per- 
haps your state library could lend some 
guidance, and the publication which grew 
out of the Library Community Project. 
The experience that some of your libraries 
have had in the formation of county and 
regional libraries under the LSA, involving 
people and organizations in local com- 
munities, has resulted in education for 
them and building a corps of interested 
and informed people that should be kept 
involved in library development. 


Reference has been made to two standards 
of the standards—the need to know your 
community and the basic need of a good 
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book collection suited to the needs of that 
community. What are some of the things 
we might do to bring the books to the peo- 
ple of the community in ways that would 
have interest and meaning? Sometimes we 
need to stimulate the use of the book col- 
lection, or call to the attention of the com- 
munity materials in a certain subject area. 
This can be done through various activities. 
Let us take for example the “Goals for 
Americans” program for which the Adult 
Services Division of ALA has recently pre- 
pared suggestions for implementation 
through libraries. The ALTA is cooperating 
with the ASD in promoting “Goals for 
Americans” is the report of the “President’s 
Commission on National Goals,” appointed 
by President Eisenhower in 1960. The re- 
port identifies national goals and sets forth 
programs in both the domestic and inter- 
national areas. It sets a task for each indi- 
vidual citizen—that of informing himself 
fully on the goals identified in this report, 
and of arriving at his own decisions on how 
they may best be realized. This is a pro- 
gram of public information of vital interest 
to our national welfare, a program which 
fits naturally into a library’s educational re- 
sponsibility—a responsibility which falls on 
the smallest unit of library service as well 
as on the large for their patrons are all citi- 
zens of the United States with the right to 
cast what we hope will be an informed vote. 

To begin at the beginning in the consid- 
eration of such a program for your library. 
Is another organization in town presenting 
this program, or one very similar, or has 
it been done very recently? Let us assume 
the answer is “No,” so the local library 
decides to see what it can do. The first step 
is to discuss the program with the trustees 
and staff, to inform them, to enlist their 
support, to define their roles. The trustees 
may be very helpful in stimulating interest 
on the part of both the staff and community. 
Certainly as members of organizations — 
PTA, Rotary, the Bar Association, General 
Federation, etc., they can let the community 
know about the program on which the li- 
brary is embarking. Both trustees and staff 
can be helpful with publicity, what other 
roles the staff plays will depend on how 
extensive your program becomes. 


Book Resources 


These are your human resources. Next is 
the organization of the book resources. Be- 


sides the Commission’s excellent report 
which is available in paper back for a dol- 
lar, ALA has prepared lists of books and 
films and a leaflet of suggestions for carry- 
ing out the program. The American As- 
sembly, which administered the President’s 
Commission, has prepared suggestions for 
organizing and holding discussion groups 
—all free of charge except in large lots. 
Having secured the guides and lists the 
question is—can your library supply the 
books and films on the lists? If not, where 
can you get them? Through the state li- 
brary, through the systems of which you 
are a part, through inter-library loan? Hav- 
ing secured them, what are you going to 
do with them? The books can be displayed 
in the library or elsewhere, reading lists can 
be distributed. There will be a poster also. 
This is one level of programming. Some 
libraries may feel this is all they can do 
and some may need help in order to do this 
much. 


Another phase of the same program 
would be to call it to the attention of groups 
within the community which might find it 
particularly interesting, young adult groups, 
women’s study groups, or groups interested 
in special topics covered by the report such 
as education, housing, farm policy; inform 
the other libraries in the area about what 
you are doing and enlist their cooperation. 
Get your local newspaper to give you space 
about the program, the library’s lists and 
displays. Do the same with your radio and 
television stations. This takes more time and 
talent. Can the library staff or the trustees 
get in touch with leaders of local organiza- 
tions? Can they write newspaper releases 
and spot announcements? Do they have 
contacts with the local mass media?.Can the 
state library staff help you? Are you a part 
of a library system to which you can turn 
for materials and advice? 


If you have further resources at your 
command, if you have a medium or good- 
sized library, if you are part of a county or 
regional system you may provide a pro 
gram with more depth. You may enlist the 
interest of key people in the community in 
holding a local Assembly such as the re- 
gional ones held by the American Assembly 
last year and described in their materials. 
The library may decide to sponsor a series 
of discussions on Goals for Americans; the 
staff may act as discussion leaders for 
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groups sponsored by other organizations; or 
the staff might train discussion leaders. The 
library might sponsor a series of film show- 
ings, or film discussions on topics covered 
by the report. The films might be from your 
own collection, borrowed from the state film 
cooperative if you are a member, or from 
other sources such as the university film col- 
lection. A program resource file could be 
maintained listing possible speakers, panel 
members, discussion leaders, and materials 
available from various community organi- 
zations and agencies. Leaders of civic and 
educational organizations, club presidents 
and program chairmen could be invited in 
singly or in a group to examine these ma- 
terials and discuss the library’s services 
which are available to help them in plan- 
ning a Goals for Americans program. Your 
local television station might be interested 
in showing the television series based on 
Goals for Americans available through Na- 
tional Educational Television. 


We Are Committed 


This is a program of greater depth call- 
ing for more staff time and skill and a wider 
use of community resources. But if your 
community is small do its citizens neces- 
sarily have to have second class services? As 
the profession committed to the develop- 
ment of library service do we not have an 
obligation to seek out every available re- 
source, to help the people whom we serve 
to find ways to get the best library service 
available. If your library cannot now pro- 
vide a major part of the kind of program 
of services which I have just outlined then 
it is time to cast about to discover ways by 
which they can be provided. This particu- 
lar program, Goals for Americans is only 
one example. Transfer it to any subject 
area— juvenile delinquency, aging, urban 
renewal—and for good library service the 
same elements are essential, an enthusiastic 
and well trained staff, an interested and ac- 
tive board of trustees, a good collection of 
library materials, and a dynamic approach 
to the community. Without these you have 
second class service and no community in 
America deserves that. 


Compare the activities suggested in the 
program outlined above with those stand- 
ards set forth for public library service and 
I believe you will find they incorporate 
every one of them. As the standards for dif- 


ferent types of libraries have been approved 
and published by ALA, cries have gone up 
all over the country that they were too high, 
that they were impossible to meet. Recently 
people have been saying to me that if every 
library in the country met these minimum 
standards they still could not fill the de- 
mands being made on them by increased 
population and by the expanded and accel- 
erated educational programs. Libraries are 
an indispensable part of the educational sys- 
tem of this country. They must meet at 
least these minimum standards in order to 
fulfill their educational role. 


Something to Do 


If we really think libraries are as impor- 
tant as we say they are then we must ac- 
cept the obligation to do something about it. 
Many Americans are satisfied with their sec- 
ond and third class libraries because never 
having seen anything else they don’t know 
what good library service is. As the citizens 
within these United States primarily re- 
sponsible for seeing that its library service 
is of the highest quality, we should take the 
initiative in informing them and we should 
not let our all too common instinct to clutch 
to our breasts what we regard as our baili- 
wick, or the impulse to empire building, 
blind us to our larger responsibilities. 

The first step in this is informing the 
public which supports our libraries about 
what good library service is, how the lack 
of it affects our society, what kind of library 
service we presently have and what needs 
to be done to improve it. This is the biggest 
adult education program we face. There are 
many ways of doing this but we have one 
very effective instrument in National Li- 
brary Week. Use it to inform the public 
about library potentials and library needs, to 
advance your state and local objectives for 
library development. The article on school 
libraries that appeared in This Week maga- 
zine last year reached thirteen million peo- 
ple. As a result of it we had thousands of 
requests for the Fact Sheet on school li- 
braries prepared for this purpose by the 
American Association of School Librarians. 
As the national level NLW can give a gen- 
eral picture and help create a climate of 
opinion. You can pick it up at the local 
level with a local application such as the 
fact that nearly 20% of the people of Min- 
nesota are still without library service, that 
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the per capita expenditure for library service 
in the state is about $2.00 while the ALA 
standards set the desired figure at approxi- 
mately $3.00 per capita. 

The discrepancy between the figures for 
library service in Minnesota and the stand- 
ards are not unique. Such discrepancies 
exist in some degree in every state and so 
long as they do we have a job to do out- 
side as well as inside the walls of the library. 


People Must Help 


We do not and cannot alone provide good 
library service to this country—the people 
themselves must do that—but we can and 
should provide the leadership that will bring 
it about. There are many ways to do this, 
many people who will help us if we can 
make them understand the importance of 
the library’s role in the education of people 
of all ages, pre-school, school, college and 
adult. This is where we need our closest 
cooperation among librarians of all kinds 
of libraries for what strengthens one also 
strengthens the other. 

Many of us ask ourselves in these danger- 
ous times what we can do for our country, 
for our Western civilization. There aren’t 
many great or spectacular jobs to do, but 
there are an infinity of smaller ones, the 
smaller ones that taken together establish 
the tone and constitute the real strength of 
a society. These jobs are ours—not spectacu- 





Blash -D. C. Fisher Award to Dahota-Scott 


Just as we go to press we get a flash announcement that another Minnesota 


lar, but not unimportant either. 

John Gardner in his recent book “Excel- 
lence” says, “The importance of competence 
as a condition of freedom has been widely 
ignored (as some newly independent na- 
tions are finding to their sorrow). An ami- 
able fondness for the graces of a free soci- 
ety is not enough. Keeping a free society 
free—and vital and strong—is no job for 
the half-educated and slovenly. Free men 
must be competent men. In a society of free 
men, competence is an elementary duty. 
Men and women doing competently what- 
ever job is theirs to do tone up the whole 
society. And the man who does a slovenly 
job—whether he is a janitor or a judge, a 
surgeon or a technician—lowers the tone of 
the society. So do the chiselers of high and 
low degree, the sleight-of-hand artists who 
always know how to gain an advantage 
without honest work. They are the regret- 
table burdens of a free society. 

“But excellence implies more than com- 
petence. It implies a striving for the highest 
standards in every phase of life. We need 
individual excellence in all its forms—in 
every kind of creative endeavor, in political 
life, in education, in industry—in short, 
universally.” 

We have the opportunity to provide ex- 
cellence in one of the major institutions of 
our society. Let no one be able to say we 
did not make the most of it. 
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public library has been awarded one of the Dorothy Canfield Fisher Awards. 
Congratulations this time to Dakota-Scott Regional Library and Bob Rohlf, its 
director. 


Tuesday morning, January 2, Mr. Harry Scherman, Chairman of the Book- 
of-the-Month Club (donor of the awards), announced that the Dakota-Scott 
Regional Library has been awarded one of the nine supplementary $1,000 Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher Awards. The main award of $5,000 went to the Jenkins, Ken- 
tucky, Public Library, with the other eight supplementary awards going to 
libraries in eight other states. The award to the Dakota-Scott Regional Library 
is the only one of this year’s awards going to a library in our Mid-Western Area. 


The award will be presented in a ceremony at the opening of National 
Library Week, which begins this year on April 18. 
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Never Underestimate the Power 
of a Trustee 


By GERMAINE KRETTEK 


Washington Office, American Library Assn. 


One of the nicest things about my job is 
the opportunity it gives me to meet many 
people representing a wide range of inter- 
ests, abilities and viewpoints from all sec- 
tions of the country. I work with govern- 
ment officials, with representatives of other 
national associations, with librarians and li- 
brary trustees and with members of Con- 
gress from the 50 states. This experience is 
all that gives me courage to speak to this 
distinguished group. As a former library 
administrator, I have a great respect for 
trustees. 

Speaking of Congressmen I happened to 
meet two of your Minnesota Representatives 
shortly before I left Washington — Fred 
Marshall of the 6th District and Albert Quie 
of the rst District—and both asked me to 
bring you special greetings. It is fortunate 
that Mr. Marshall is a friend of libraries 
since he holds a key position on the power- 
ful Appropriations Committee; Mr. Quie is 
a member of the important Education and 
Labor Committee of the House which must 
act on all library legislation. Minnesota is 
likewise lucky in having two Senators both 
of whom are keenly aware of the educa- 
tional value of libraries and give their ac- 
tive support to legislation affecting libraries. 


As ALA’s representative in the Nation’s 
Capital my job is exciting but its responsi- 
bilities are at times frightening. 

In moments of crisis, however, I have 
found a source of strength in the public li- 
brary trustees of America. I am delighted, 
therefore, that you have given me this op- 
portunity to say thank you in person to the 
library trustees of Minnesota who more than 
once have given concrete assistance in rela- 
tion to Federal legislation and who likewise 
give valuable service at the State and local 
level without which a national program 
could not function successfully. 


Trustee Leadership 


Whenever I need support from a particu- 
lar State or Congressional District immedi- 
ate and potent assistance is always forth- 


coming from trustees. Librarians are some- 
times accused of self interest but this doesn’t 
apply to trustees who are lay citizens and 
who are usually prorninent in their particu- 
lar communities. This is why I say “Never 
underestimate the power of a trustee.” 


You would not be a trustee of your pub- 
lic library unless you were a leader in your 
community. Leaders differ from other peo- 
ple in their willingness to assume responsi- 
bility, to take the initiative, to establish 
policy, to see that the means are provided 
to carry programs through to success, to 
take the credit or the blame, as the case 
may be. The willingness to accept responsi- 
bility is a key attribute in effective leader- 
ship. The world is full of people who are 
afraid of responsibility, who are made anx- 
ious by the merest possibility that respon- 
sibility may be theirs. The acceptance of 
responsibility means acceptance of the possi- 
bility of blame for failure. Most people feel 
at times that certain important things 
should be done—someone should participate 
in community activities, someone should 
write his Congressman, someone should at- 
tend council meetings, someone ought to 
serve as committee chairman. But doing 
these necessary tasks means taking on new 
responsibilities. We are frozen into inactiv- 
ity by the thought of all that may be in- 
volved. It is no wonder, therefore, that ef- 
fective leaders are in short supply. If more 
leadership is to be developed, it must begin 
by all of us assuming those responsibilities 
which come our way. Another way of de- 
veloping continuing and effective leadership 
is to see that there is sufficient turnover in 
Board membership to bring a flow of new 
faces and fresh ideas to library leadership. 

By accepting the position of trustee on 
your library board, you have accepted a 
position of responsibility for your city, your 
county, your region, as the case may be. 

That you are here tonight—at this State 
Library Association meeting—indicates that 
you are interested in your state, as well as 
your particular library. I hope that you seize 
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every opportunity as well to encourage other 
trustees to come to meetings, also to attend 
national conferences in order to enlarge the 
scope of your thinking, and that you see to 
it that staff of your library likewise, attend 
as many professional meetings as possible. 
I trust, too, that when you attend meet- 
ings, you make a conscious effort to meet 
librarians and trustees from other states, 
that you willingly accept committee appoint- 
ments, and that you agree to serve as an 
officer, if chosen. 


Understanding Is Necessary 


To be a responsible library trustee today 
requires an understanding of library needs 
and developments as a whole—not just one 
little segment of it. Most of us are inclined 
to view every problem in terms of our own 
situation alone. But the wise and farsighted 
trustee is able to see beyond the walls of 
his own library and to relate the problems 
and needs of his own area to the total edu- 
cational needs of his state and the nation. 


The trustee ought to give the time and 
make the effort to understand the standards 
by which the professional librarian meas- 
ures his work, The trustee thus informed 
owes to the profession the interpretation of 
the librarian’s function in the community 
which he serves. There is a growing aware- 
ness of the range and importance of the 
public librarians’ services and the standards 
which guide them; but it is a very rudi- 
mentary public concept, and needs for its 
crystallization the strength and impetus of 
community leadership represented by the 
library trustee. He needs to be at once the 
public advocate of the profession and the 
champion of its standards. 

On a broader front the trustee has the 
positive responsibility of providing dynamic 
leadership in the community for public sup- 
port of the library and of providing the 
money to maintain it; and this calls for 
constant reiteration of the essential role of 
the library as a basic educational force in a 
free society. 

The time is ripe for this broadened trus- 
tee leadership as we move forward in this 
new decade. The public library today is at 
the threshold of a vastly more significant 
role in modern life. Whether or not Sputnik 
is to receive the credit, it is a fact that since 
its launching in October 1957 there has 
been an upsurge in library use, with in- 


creased stress on formal and informal edu- 
cation. There has also been a drastic change 
in the ways in which the public uses the 
library. Modern readers, particularly stu- 
dents, are in a hurry; the majority come on 
specific missions and expect prompt and 
complete service. To meet this demand, 
more and more librarians are needed, as 
well as more and more materials to meet 
their reference requests. Children, too, are 
reading as never before and in many cases 
at levels far beyond their school age. De- 
mands for children’s and school librarians 
are insistent and largely unmet. Personnel 
needs of all kinds are a basic and insistent 
problem. Recently I saw the preliminary 
draft of a Bureau of Labor Statistics study 
which states that “By 1970, as many as 
80,000 trained librarians may be needed.” 
This is almost twice the present number of 
full-time professional librarians and is well 
under the number called for by the stand- 
ards for today’s needs. And only once in 20 
years have more than 2,000 students gradu- 
ated from our library schools in any one 
year. 


Facing the Implications 


Facing these figures and their implica- 
tions realistically will take courage by every 
segment of the profession, but especially 1i- 
brary administrators and their governing 
authorities, library educators and all the na- 
tional library associations. An aggressive, 
imaginative and continuing recruitment 
program is essential but it must be backed 
up by a number of elements. Professional 
responsibilities must be clearly defined and 
adhered to, status and working conditions 
of both professional and nonprofessional 
staff members improved, and salaries estab- 
lished and maintained at levels requisite to 
obtain and retain competent personnel. 
There must be a very considerable increase 
in scholarship, fellowship and in-service 
training programs at all levels of govern- 
ment. At the present time 16 States are 
offering about 75 scholarships under the Li- 
brary Services Act. Some graduate fellow- 
ships are available under the National De- 
fense Education Act. Other grant and loan 
programs under various auspices are also 
available. The total number, however, is 
woefully inadequate in relation to the need. 


In terms of resources, in addition to 
books, patrons demand and should have 
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films, records, serials, maps, documents and 
other special reference materials. Further- 
more, such additional resources of the mod- 
ern library as microfilm, facsimile, photo 
copy and rapid teletype reference service are 
not unreasonable. And these standards of 
service should apply to rural as well as 
urban areas. The needs and interests of 
rural citizens are as advanced and diverse 
as those of the city dweller. The inadequate 
service formerly considered satisfactory for 
rural areas is no longer acceptable. If stand- 
ards for all our citizens are to be met, 
county and regional libraries structured to 
serve large and complex areas must be de- 
veloped in increasing numbers. 

Library service as we have known it in 
the past will not meet the needs of our citi- 
zens in the years that lie ahead. Bold and 
imaginative planning and action on an un- 
precedented scale will be required of both 
librarians and trustees. 

The changes under way and those which 
may be anticipated will call for important 
adjustments in the present distribution of 
libraries and their branches and in the 


makeup of the services which they provide.. 


The results of the 1960 Census have already 
given us significant data in terms of the 
growth, distribution and composition of the 
present population. These have important 
implications for libraries. Even more signifi- 
cant, however, are the projections for the 
next ten to twenty years and their meaning 
for library planning. I cannot give you de- 
tailed data on these projections for Minne- 
sota as a whole but I am sure you all know 
that the Minneapolis-St. Paul Metropolitan 
Area is the fourteenth largest of the metro- 
politan areas centering on the Nation’s 
twenty-five largest cities. The phenomenal 
growth of suburbia with its attendant prob- 
lems is recognized by all of us. To date, 
however, local governments have not faced 
up to the changes necessary before proper 
planning, budgeting and programming for 
the entire metropolitan region can be estab- 
lished. 

We know from the 1960 Census projec- 
tions that for the nation at large big cities 
will grow even bigger and small cities will 
become big cities. Indications are that in 
the years just ahead there will be more peo- 
ple (around 250 million it is estimated by 
1980), who will be better educated (it is 
expected median school years completed for 


adults age 25 and over will be high school 
plus one year of college), and who will have 
more leisure time (work week of 35 hours 
or less is anticipated). Further, the most 
rapid growth in employment is expected 
among the professional and technical work- 
ers, especially engineers, scientists, and tech- 
nicians. The demands for research informa- 
tion and resources will thus be extensive 
with consequent increased demands on li- 
braries and their materials and services. 


Fluid Boundaries 


Another factor that needs to be taken into 
account is that the twentieth century Amer- 
ican way of life is fluid. Today people are 
already inclined to disregard jurisdictional 
or governmental barriers which interfere 
with easy access to what they want to do. 
They may choose to live in one community, 
earn their living in another, and send their 
children to school in a third, depending 
upon what is most convenient for them and 
what they personally prefer. Already they 
shcp, go to church and seek their recreation 
on this basis, crossing city, township, county, 
and even state lines almost daily, often with- 
out being aware that they are doing so. 
Within our lifetime the vast majority of 
Americans may have little patience with 
man-made boundary lines that create prob- 
lems in their daily lives, instead of solving 
them; small tolerance for public officials 
who try to preserve such barriers for the 
benefit of a few, instead of eliminating them 
for the benefit of all. 

Library patrons are mobile too and want 
to use whatever library facility happens to 
be the most convenient for taking out and 
returning library materials. Under these cir- 
cumstances, then, can library officials con- 
tinue to operate isolated libraries within 
their own cities or will they have the cour- 
age to seek a brand-new approach to meet 
the gigantic increase in population now tak- 
ing place throughout the nation? 

The library trustee must consider with 
untrammeled vision the problem of admin- 
istrative units appropriate to the needs of 
the population. County-wide systems have 
been developed in many states, including 
Minnesota. Beyond this step is the multi- 
county unit and the regional library author- 
ity, the latter encompassing a metropolitan 
area or a large area of the State. You are to 
be commended for having three regionab 
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libraries already in operation in your own 
State. I hope other such larger units of 
service will shortly be in operation. 


In the evolution of large library systems 
the State will become increasingly more ac- 
tive. Eventually State borders may yield, 
too, to the habit-patterns of the population. 
At the present time legislation to permit 
interstate agreements is being considered by 
at least five states. In the present Congress 
a bill has been passed by the Senate and is 
pending in the House which would grant 
the consent of Congress to interstate com- 
pacts between two or more states “for the 
development or operation of library facili- 
ties and services.” 


Coordination and Cooperation 


Not only must public library trustees 
think in terms of new patterns of govern- 
ment but of coordination of services with 
other forms of libraries. High schools, col- 
leges, and, in increasing numbers, elemen- 
tary schools have libraries; so do most large 
businesses, banks, and industries. To put all 
the resources of the community to the use 
of the public there must be coordination. 
When the citizen seeks information he does 
not necessarily distinguish among libraries. 
The student in search of library service sees 
no difference in various types of library 
units—school, college, or public. He wants 
his library service wherever he finds it, 
wherever it is convenient, in his school li- 
brary or public library, in his college town 
or his home town. And public opinion be- 
lieves he should have it so. For the govern- 
ing authorities of the libraries involved, 
however, this coordination and use of re- 
sources poses many problems which will not 
be resolved easily. 

It is not too far fetched, however, to 
consider the possibility of state-wide regis- 
tration and one borrower’s card which can 
be used anywhere within a state. In 1960 
Ohio began plans for the development of 
a single library card system. Massachusetts 
as a condition of its new State aid appro- 
priation requires local libraries to extend 
privileges to the holders of cards issued by 
other public libraries in the state on a 
reciprocal basis. Arkansas, California and 
Michigan officials are also studying the 
feasibility of a state-wide library card. The 
personal need of the individual, and not 


his residency, will then become the criteria 
for service. 

Such developments will require substan- 
tial changes in existing library laws and 
accompanying adjustments in library fi- 
nancing. 


Financing 


Problems involved in financing educa- 
tion—and we consider libraries, public as 
well as school and college, as a basic part 
of the total education program—are closely 
related to the fact that our population has 
grown faster than the tax base. 

In the early days of our history, real 
property accounted for 75% of our wealth; 
today, real property accounts for only 25%. 
Thus at the present time property tax repre- 
sents only a small part of our total wealth. 
Yet local governments still rely primarily 
on real property for their tax base espe- 
cially for schools and public libraries. To 
provide the funds needed for adequate li- 
brary support it thus becomes clear that 
new sources of revenue must be found in 
addition to the property tax. Greater flex- 
ibility in means of support must be obtained 
to achieve fiscally sound units capable of 
providing an effective library program. 

At the state level many changes will have 
to be made in existing library laws to give 
legal authority to the developments already 
projected in terms of larger units of service, 
coordination and cooperation, expanded 
programs, numbers of professional and 
other personnel, all of which require sub- 
stantially increased appropriations. 


At the present time a total of 27 states 
(including Minnesota) out of the 50 have 
cash grant-in-aid programs to public libra- 
ries and three additional states have State 
grant-in-aid programs other than cash. The 
increase in your State aid in the past few 
years has been remarkable but I am sure 
you feel it can be further improved. 


Facing Realities 


It is encouraging for the future of library 
service that in the majority of the states 
librarians and trustees are facing up to 
the realities of library service as it is today, 
are assessing in depth the needs of the 
next decade and are planning the necessary 
steps to achieve quality service for all of 
our people. A questionnaire on long-range 
legislative plans of the States was prepared 
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and distributed by ALA’s Washington Of- 
fice to all state library agencies in May of 
this year. The replies indicate the States 
mainly are aiming for revision of laws to 
permit the establishment, improvement or 
extension of library services into larger units 
(county, multi-county, regional or inter- 
state); to encourage more coordination and 
cooperation; to establish or increase State 
grants to realistic levels or remove financing 
limitations of various kinds. Planning for 
new library buildings with modern equip- 
ment to meet changing and increasing li- 
brary demands is given priority also in some 
states. Trustees have a particular responsi- 
bility in relation to capital construction or 
improvement. Most of the state legislative 
planning is being done through state library 
associations which represent the various 
types of libraries in the state. 

To assist the States and the multiplicity 
of libraries within them attain their goals 
and provide a truly adequate level of li- 
brary service, new federal legislation must 
also be developed. Under the stimulus of 
the Library Services Act of 1956 great 
strides have been taken toward bringing 
good library service to men, women, and 
children in our small towns and farming 
communities. Minnesota can be proud of 
its accomplishments under this law during 
the past five years. But the fact remains 
that there are still approximately 24144 mil- 
lion people in our country without any 
public library service and another 50 million 
with woefully inadequate service. At the 
present time the- nationwide gaps are 
shocking and considering the dimensions 
of the inevitable demands for the future 





the library will host. 


cussion by panels and participants. 





Minnesota librarians who are involved in the use of 16mm films, including 
ali members of the Minnesota Library Film Circuit, will hold a meeting on 


January 12 at the St. Paul Public Library on the subject of educational film use. 
Mrs. Agatha Klein of the St. Paul main library has arranged the meeting which 


Julien Bryan, one of our famous educational film producers, will be the 
speaker and take a most active part in the program. Two of his newest films, 
pe Pp prog 
“South America’ and “Tropical Africa’ will be shown and serve as bases for dis- 


A short Film Circuit business meeting will follow the program. 


will become increasingly greater unless 
within the next few years sizeable national 
assistance is secured to back up increased 
local and state support. The trustee then 
must explore with open mind and a keen 
sense of the realities the fiscal responsibili- 
ties for library support at all levels of 
government. 


A Significant Development 


It is perhaps significant of Congress’ rec- 
ognition of the role of the Federal Govern- 
ment in helping to support the library 
needs of the future that the final appropria- 
tions bill passed before adjournment in the 
early morning hours yesterday contained 
an item of $70,000 so that the U.S. Office 
of Education “might participate in the 
forthcoming Century 21 exhibition in Seat- 
tle in order to exhibit modern library serv- 
ices and design.” Based on the premise that 
the patron, the man of the future, will be 
longer lived, with more leisure time, higher 
income, better education, wider travel ex- 
perience, more varied interests, a stronger 
orientation toward international develop- 
ments and a greater awareness of new 
techniques and scientific advancements, Li- 
brary 21 will act as a guidepost to dynamic 
library planning. 

If all of us—librarians, and the trustees 
whose power must never be underestimated 
—take our cue from this bold and at the 
same time realistic approach to the library 
of tomorrow, we may yet attain the goal 
in this 20th Century of providing all our 
citizens with library service of quality in 
proportion to their needs. 
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Books of Value and Beauty 


Compiled by 


A. Rosemary Bowers, Catalog Librarian 


Many books of value and beauty are beyond the means of small libraries; their high prices, combined 
with a likelihood of limited use, make it undesirable or downright impossible to include them in the 
budget. As a feature of its lending service, the Library Division acquires as many as possible of these “lux- 
ury items’ so that all the libraries in the state may have the use of them. The following list is a selection 
of titles priced from $15.00 to $85.00, which may be borrowed from the Library Division. 
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Hoffman, Hester. The reader’s adviser and book- 
man’s manual; a guide to the best in print in lit- 
erature, biographies, dictionaries, encyclopedias, 
Bibles, classics, drama, poetry, fiction, science, 
philosophy, travel, history. 9th ed. Bowker, 1960. 


100 


Genetic studies of genius. 5 vols. Stanford Univ. Pr., 
1925-59. Contents: v. 1, Mental and _ physical 
traits of a thousand gifted children; v. 2, The 
early mental traits of three hundred geniuses; 
v. 3, The promise of youth; follow-up studies of 
a thousand gifted children; v. 4, The gifted child 
grows up; twenty-five years’ follow-up of a su- 
perior group; v. 5, The gifted group at mid-life; 
thirty-five years’ follow-up of the superior child. 

Myers, Frederic. Human personality and its survival 
of bodily death. 2 vols. Longmans, 1954. First 
published in 1903, a classic in psychical research. 


200 


Grollenberg, Luc. Atlas of the Bible; tr. and ed. by 
]. M. H. Reid and H. H. Rowley. Nelson, 1956. 
A survey of Old Testament events. 

Laliberté, Norman, and West, E. N. The history of 
the cross. Macmillan, 1960. The various forms of 
the cross, and its uses in art and liturgy. 

Larousse encyclopedia of mythology; tr. by Richard 
Aldington and Delano Ames, and rev. by a panel 
of editorial advisers from the Larousse mythologie 
générale, ed. by Felix Guirand. Prometheus, 1959. 
Articles on the mythologies of various peoples. 

Meer, Frederik van der, and Mohrmann, Christine. 
Atlas of the early Christian world; tr. and ed. by 
M. F. Hedlund and H. H. Rowley. Nelson, 1958. 


300 


Bernstein, Aline. Masterpieces of women’s costume 
of the 18th and 19 centuries. Crown, 1959. 

Blackstone, William. Ehrlich’s Blackstone. Nourse, 
1959. A new edition of Blackstone’s Commen- 
taries, one of the most celebrated books on law. 

Bogue, Donald. The population of the United States; 
with a special chapter on fertility by W. H. Gra- 
bill. Free Press, 1959. Population analysis, with 
historic trends and future possibilities. 


Bruhn, Wolfgang, and Tilke, Max. A pictorial his- 
tory of costume; a survey of costume of all pe- 
riods and peoples from antiquity to modern times 
including national costume in Europe and non- 
European countries. Praeger, 1955. 

Cunnington, Cecil. Handbook of English costume. 
4 vols. Faber, 1945-57. Contents: v. 1, 16th cen- 
tury; v. 2, 17th century; v. 3, 18th century; v. 4, 
19th century. 

Encyclopedia of educational research; a project of 
the American Educational Research Association; 
ed. by C. W. Harris. 3d ed. Macmillan, 1960. 

Hoover, Herbert. An American epic. 3 vols. Reg- 
nery, 1959-61. American aid to Europe and Asia, 
in the famine during and after World War I. 

Jane’s fighting ships, 1960/61. Marston, 1961. Pic- 
tures and descriptions, all types of craft in navies 
of all countries. ’ 

Kohler, Carl. A history of costume; ed. and aug- 
mented by Emma von Sichart; tr. by Alexander 
K. Dallas. McKay, n.d. Costumes of antiquity, of 
Teutonic pre-history, and of Europe since the 
Middle Ages. 

Paul, Randolph. Taxation in the United States. Lit- 
tle, 1954. Historical survey, with discussion of 
theories. 

Tilke, Max. Costume patterns and designs, a survey 
of costume patterns and designs of all periods 
from antiquity to modern times. Praeger, 1957. 

U. S. Quartermaster’s Dept. Uniforms of the United 
States Army; text by H. L. Nelson. Yoseloff, 
1959. From the Revolution to the end of the 19th 
century, with full-color illustrations. 

World Survey of education, vol. 2: Primary educa- 
tion. UNESCO, 1958. 


500 


American Museum of Natural History, N. Y. The 
illustrated library of the natural sciences; ed. by 
E. M. Weyer. 4 vols. Simon, 1958. A collection 
of articles, most of them originally published in 
Natural history. 

The animal kingdom; the strange and wonderful 
ways of mammals, birds, reptiles, fishes, and in- 
sects; a new and authentic natural history of the 
wildlife of the world, by G. G. Goodwin and 
others; editor, Frederick Drimmer. 3 vols. Grey- 
stone, 1954. 
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Asimov, Isaac. The intelligent man’s guide to sci- 
ence. 2 vols. Basic Books, 1960. Contents: v. 1, 
The physical sciences; v. 2, the biological sciences. 

Condon, Edward, and Odishaw, Hugh. Handbook 
of physics. McGraw-Hill, 1958. 

Edmondson, Walles. Fresh-water biology. 2d ed. 
Wiley, 1959. 

Fenton, Carroll, and Fenton, M. A. The fossil book; 
a record of prehistoric life. Doubleday, 1958. 

Greenewalt, Crawford. Hummingbirds. Doubleday, 
1960. A monograph with 70 life-size color photo- 
graphs of various species. 

Griscom, Ludlow, and others. The warblers of 
America; a popular account of the wood warb- 
lers as they occur in the Western Hemisphere. 
Devin-Adair, 1957. 

Hall, Eugene, and Kelson, K. R. The mammals of 
North America. 2 vols. Ronald, 1959. Authorita- 
tive directory of more than 3,800 species. 

Klots, Alexander. The world of butterflies and 
moths. McGraw-Hill, 1958. Non-technical survey. 

McCurragh, James. Palms of the world. Harper, 
1960. Illustrated manual. 

Massey, Harrie, and Boyd, R. L. F. The upper at- 
mosphere. Philosophical Library, 1958. Present 
knowledge, and techniques of investigation. 

Newman, James. The world of mathematics; a 
small library of the literature of mathematics 
from A’h-mosé the Scribe to Albert Einstein. 
Simon, 1956. 

Rudaux, Lucien, and De Voucouleurs, G. Larousse 
encyclopedia of astronomy; tr. by Michael Guest 
and J]. B. Sidgwick and rev. by Z. Kopal. Prome- 
theus, 1959. Illustrated survey. 

Schwartz, George, and Bishop, P. W. Moments of 
discovery. 2 vols. Basic Books, 1958. Contents: 
v. 1, The origins of science; v. 2, The develop- 
ment of modern science. 

Sinkankas, John. Gemstones of North America. 
Van Nostrand, 1959. Comprehensive manual, 
giving descriptions and locations. 

Tax, Sol. Evolution after Darwin. 3 vols. Univ. of 
Chicago Pr., 1960. Papers presented at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago centennial celebration, Novem- 
ber 1959. Contents: v. 1, The evolution of life; 
its origin, history, and future; v. 2, The evolu- 
tion of man; man, culture, and society; v. 3, 
Issues in evolution. 


600 


Accountants’ handbook. 4th ed., ed. by Rufus 
Wixon. Ronald, 1956. 

Aitchison, Leslie. A history of metals. 2 vols. Inter- 
science, 1960. From 4,000 B.C. to the present. 
American Welding Society. Welding handbook. 4th 
ed. Vols. 1-2. The Society, 1957-58. Contents: 
v. 1, General; v. 2, Gas, arc, and resistance weld- 

ing processes. 

Britten, Frederick. Watch and clock makers’ hand- 
book; dictionary and guide. 15th ed., rev. by 
]. W. Player. Spon, 1955. 

Creager, Williarn, and Justin, J. D. Hydroelectric 
handbook, 2d ed. Wiley, 1950. 

Elonka, Stephen, and Robinson, J. F. Standard 
plant operator’s questions and answers; a modern 
license-examination review course for plant, re- 
frigeration, steam, diesel, nuclear, electrical, and 
building engineers. 2 vols. McGraw-Hill, 1959. 

Finney, Harry. Principles of accounting. 5th ed. 
2 vols. Prentice-Hall, 1958. Contents: v. 1, Inter- 


mediate; v. 2, Advanced. This set follows the 
author’s Principles of accounting, introductory. 
5th ed., 1957. 

Gray, Henry. Anatomy of the human body. 27th 
ed., ed. by C. M. Goss. Lea, 1959. 

Henney, Keith. Radio engineering handbook. 5th 
ed. McGraw-Hill, 1959. 

Illustrated medical and health encyclopedia, ed. by 
Morris Fishbein. 8 vols. in 4. Stuttman, 1957. 
Kent, William. Mechanical engineers’ handbook. 

12th ed. Wiley, 1950. 

Merritt, Frederick. Building construction handbook. 
McGraw-Hill, 1958. 

Morrow, Lester. Maintenance engineering handbook. 
McGraw-Hill, 1957. Building and equipment up- 
keep. 

Ordway, Frederick, and Wakeford, R. C. Interna- 
tional missile and spacecraft guide. McGraw-Hill, 
1960. Illustrated presentation of background and 
data on surface, air, and space missiles and pro- 
grams. 

Rothenberg, Robert. The new illustrated medical 
encyclopedia for home use; a practical guide to 
good health. 4 vols. Abradale, 1959. 

Sauchelli, Vincent. Chemistry and technology of 
fertilizers. Reinhold, 1960. 

Standard handbook for electrical engineers, pre- 
pared by a staff of specialists, editor, A. E. 
Knowlton. 9th ed. McGraw-Hill, 1957. 

Terman, Frederick. Electronic and radio engineer- 
ing. 4th ed. McGraw-Hill, 1955. 

Urquhart, Leonard. Civil engineering handbook. 4th 
ed. McGraw-Hill, 1959. 


700 


Bliss, Robert. Pre-Columbian art; text and critical 
analyses by S. K. Lothrop and others. Phaidon, 
1957. Catalog of the Robert Woods Bliss collec- 
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Moorhead Public Library Bond Issue 
Campaign, 1960 


Myre T. RunpgQuist 


Librarian, Moorhead Public Library, Moorhead, Minnesota 


Active work on the Bond Issue Campaign 
for a new library building for Moorhead 
began during National Library Week in 
April of 1960 and continued throughout 
the month. A brief intensive campaign was 
planned in preference to a lengthy one. 
During the first week (NLW), thirty or- 
ganizations each had the “library story” 
explained to them at one of their regular 
meetings. By the end of the month all the 
other organizations in the city had heard 
the library story. 

Because our building plans matured 
slowly the following time schedule is in- 
cluded to give some idea of the long time 
it took to get things under way and the 
sequence of the major stages of planning 
before the active campaign began. 

Weeks in advance much work had been 
done to have everything in readiness for 
the active campaign. For at least two years 
the Library Board had worked closely with 
the City Council to inform them of the 
library needs and to insure their support 
in obtaining a site and a new building. 
The Planning Commission of the city pres- 
sured for a site on the outskirts of the city 
while the Library Board was persistent in 
its demand for a downtown site across the 
street from the present building. After 
much study the City Council approved the 
site recommended by the Library Board 
in March of 1959 and steps were immedi- 
ately taken to acquire the land. 

In May of 1959 a local architectual firm, 
Elken and Clark, was selected by the Li- 
brary Board and approved by the City 
Council to plan and design the building. At 
this time, too, Robert H. Rohlf was en- 
gaged as library consultant. In July the 
architect presented the preliminary plans 
and cost estimates; and Mr. Rohlf pre- 
sented the final program of requirements 
for the new building. The Library Board 
felt that the cost estimates were much too 
high and requested that an attempt be 
made to scale down the size of the building 
in order to reduce the cost. The librarian 
and the consultant agreed that this should 
not be done. 


At the September meeting, instead of 
voting to cut costs the Library Board ap- 
proved additional expenditures such as 
further excavation than originally planned, 
a retaining wall, and other features. The 
estimated cost of the building was $415,000. 
A sum below $400,000 was recommended 
as having a better chance of passing and 
as a result $395,000 was established as the 
figure to be used on the ballot. The other 
$20,000 needed for the building was to 
be taken from the Building Fund which 
the Library Board had accumulated from 
the one mill of each year’s levy (permitted 
in the City Charter.) The remainder of 
the accumulated building fund was to be 
used for the site. 


Setting the Date 


The date of the election was ascertained 
by the Library Board in consultation with 
the architect. February gth was selected 
because that would give the architect time 
to complete the plans, be ready to advertise 
for bids and to start building early enough 
to inclose the building before the cold 
weather. The request for this date was re- 
fused by the City Council on the grounds 
that a Spring election would have a better 
chance to succeed than a Winter election 
for psychological reasons. May 3rd was 
then agreed upon by the Library Broad, 
the architect and the City Council. 

A special election was preferred to a gen- 
eral election because of the fear that the 
many issues to be voted upon at a general 
election might be confusing and many 
would neglect to vote on the library ques- 
tion. The question on the ballot written 
by the City Attorney stated: “Shall the 
City of Moorhead, Clay County, Minne- 
sota issue its negotiable coupon general 
obligation bonds in an amount not to exceed 
$395,000 for the acquisition and betterment 
of a new library for the city?” 

In January of 1960 the Library Board 
delegated the librarian and staff to organize 
the publicity campaign rather than to en- 
gage an outside publicity director. The li- 
brarian studied plans used by highly suc- 
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cessful local city-wide campaign planners 
and discussed their ideas with them. Plans 
used in other cities for library bond issues 
were also studied. Some of these were 
available from the A.L.A. office. 


Steering Committee 


To initiate the plan the librarian invited 
a group of six key people in the com- 
munity to serve on the Steering Committee. 
The President of the Library Board served 
as Chairman of the Steering Committee 
and their meetings were open to any and 
all members of the Library Board. The 
members of this Steering Committee repre- 
sented different factions of the city and 
had varied backgrounds, such as previous 
organizers, organization leaders, and people 
with radio, press and advertising experience. 
The Steering Committee determined polli- 
cies, provided the necessary contacts and 
advised the staff. 

The three women on the Steering Com- 
mittee first organized a Friends of the Li- 
brary group to help with funds for publicity 
materials and to serve as an organized 
group to work for the library project in 
the community. They secured the two 
Women’s Clubs to form the nucleus for 
the Friends and to serve coffee at the 
organization meeting. Letters were sent to 
the presidents of all the organizations in 
the city to invite their membership to a 
coffee hour. At this meeting memberships 
in the Friends group were secured and for 
the first time in public, extensive displays 
were featured of the floor plans, sketches 
and cost of the new library building. Other 
displays depicted the growth of the library 
since it was built and showed the needs 
through graphs of circulation, book stock, 
borrowers, and services. The other members 
of the Steering Committee contacted the 
radio and the press for a definite date for 
an interview between them and the li- 
brarian to discuss the information to be 
used in their publicity. 

This type of material had been compiled 
and mimeographed by the staff well in ad- 
vance and included the following: Annual 
report of the resources, services and ex- 
penditures for the previous year; detailed 
description of needs and crowded conditions 
and the anticipated future services; list of 
questions that had been asked or were 
anticipated with complete answers; and 


bookmarks and brochures. The staff had 


also prepared a list of all the organizations 
in the city with the date and place of 
meeting and president of each. 


Speakers Bureau 


A second group of 14 men and 8 women 
were selected to form a Speakers Bureau. 
These people were carefully chosen to repre- 
sent as many interests as possible, including 
a high school boy and girl, and whom we 
knew were enthusiastic about the library 
and could talk convincingly to organizations 
about the library needs. The Steering Com- 
mittee mailed letters to all organization 
presidents requesting time for a Speaker 
to explain the library needs at their April 
meeting. About three days before the cam- 


. paign started the Speakers were invited 


to a meeting to get their kits and instruc- 
tions. One member of the Steering Com- 
mittee gave the “pep” talk. Then as far 
as possible the Speakers signed up for the 
organizations to which they preferred to 
speak. To keep a record of these dates and 
the Speakers a large two feet by three feet 
calendar was prepared for the month of 
April on which the names of the organiza- 
tions, the time of the meeting and the 
name of the Speaker could be entered 
under the proper date. This chart was kept 
near the telephone at the library where 
entries, changes and notations could easily 
be made. The library had been designated 
as the place to telephone messages where 
a staff was on duty all day and evening. 
The Speakers kits contained the following 
material: An article on the importance of 
the library in the community to help create 
greater enthusiasm for the library in the 
minds of the Speaker. The history of the 
growth of the services and the present 
crowded conditions was entitled “Why 
Moorhead needs a new library”; list of 
26 questions; Annual report; the soth an- 
niversary booklet which gave the history 
of the library; a list of facts about the 
new building such as location, area, costs; 
and brochures. The Speakers were instruc- 
ted to study the material, anticipate their 
audience, tell the story in their own words 
as they wished, but not to use the questions 
except as answers when asked. Unusual or 
difficult questions were to be referred to 
the librarian to be answered later. Some 
typical questions were: Why does Moor- 
head need a new library when we already 
have two college libraries? How many peo- 
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ple and who uses the library? Why doesn’t 
Clay County help to finance the building? 
Why not build an addition to the present 
building? Why is the cost of a new build- 
ing so high? 


Brochures 


The brochures required careful study in 
preparation as these were to be printed 
and illustrated. A four page leaflet con- 
tained the following: “Vote YES on the 
library bond issue May 3rd. The need is 
urgent. Moorhead is growing. The library 
must keep pace”. The increase in population 
and services since 1904, what the new 
building would provide and the cost ex- 
pressed in the increase in tax rate was 
included also. The cost had been computed 
by the President of the Board and the 
City Clerk to be 11¢ per $100 assessed 
valuation and the average cost per capita 
would equal 76¢ based on the estimated 
population growth. For the average home 
owner this would be $2 to $4 per year or 
the cost of one new book, less than the 
cost of one LP record and less than the 
cost of one magazine subscription. These 
brochures were distributed from the li- 
brary, by the Speakers at the meetings, 
and a few days before election also from 
the supermarkets and corner groceries 
where they were stuffed into the grocery 
bags. 


Endorsements and Publicity 


A number of organizations endorsed the 
library bond issue. The League of Women 
Voters went on record first as being in 
favor of the bond issue and worked hard 
“to get out the vote”. The Jay Cee’s 
helped distribute brochures and put up 
posters throughout the city. Public endorse- 
ment also came from the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Chamber of Commerce, the 
Greater Moorhead Development Corpora- 
tion, and the Womans Clubs. 

The local radio station helped by giving 
spot announcements and time for an in- 
terview with a board member regarding 
questions raised by the opposition. The 
only paid publicity was for radio spot 
announcements the day preceding the elec- 
tion telling the voters why they should 
vote for the library. This was announced 
every half hour all day long. A donation 
to the Friends reimbursed us for the cost 
of this publicity. 


The Friends conducted a telephone “get 
out the vote” campaign the two days pre- 
ceding the election. They did their calling 
through the use of church membership lists 
to avoid duplication. 

An organized opposition faction calling 
themselves “Citizens Committee for saving 
your tax dollar” distributed printed fliers 
the day before election. The Library Board 
replied with a flier answering all the state- 
ments of the opposition and signed it with 
the names of the officers of the Friends 
group. This alone won several votes from 
people who had been undecided but ob- 
jected to an unsigned flier. 


Our best newspaper publicity was done 
by a Moorhead reporter for the Fargo 
Forum and Moorhead Daily News which 
carried a series of five articles carefully 
written from the library’s point of view. 
The first of these featured the NEED— 
the overcrowded condition of the present 
library with photographs. A week later 
the second article discussed the costs and 
method of financing. The third article ex- 
plained how the new building would ac- 
commodate the services to be rendered 
from it. A fourth article described the 
plans of the building including the archi- 
tect’s sketch. The last of this series entitled 
“Librarians say colleges can’t fill Moor- 
head citizens’ library needs” fully answered 
the most serious objection to a new library 
with statements from the college librarians. 
The Red River Scene, a weekly, carried 
articles describing the library and its needs, 
editorials, letters and comments from citi- 
zens. All newspapers were carefully watched 
for statements from any opposition fac- 
tions. These were immediately answered 
by the Library Board or some interested 
Friend. Perhaps the most impressive news- 
paper publicity came the Sunday before 
election when a long article featured a 
headline “representatives of education, re- 
ligion, labor and commerce support the 
library bond issue”, when six men most 
highly regarded in the community gave 
their testimonials and each had his photo- 
graph above his statement. 

These techniques which had been used 
successfully in many campaigns helped us 
a great deal but it was also the hard work 
of a dedicated group of people that won 
the election. 








Reference and Circulation Services 


of the Library Division 


Mrs. Frances E. Hucues 


Reference Librarian 


The Library Division is the state agency 
which serves the people of the state of 
Minnesota who have no local library serv- 
ice available, and which supplements the 
service given by the established libraries 
throughout the state. When the library in 
a town is open less than ten hours a week, 
individuals living in the community may 
write directly to the Library Division for 
service. Where the town library is open 
more than ten hours a week or there is 
a county or regional library set up to serve 
those living in the county, all persons in the 
area are asked to use the local libraries. If 
the materials needed by the individual 
cannot be obtained locally, the librarian 
will write to the Library Division for the 
books and other materials to supplement 
the collection. 

To this end an open shelf collection of 
nearly 35,000 books is maintained, with an 
extensive reference collection. And in addi- 
tion extensive vertical file materials and 
magazines are used to answer subject 
requests. 


Open Shelf Collection 


The open shelf collection is constantly 
expanded, and every effort is made to keep 
it a well-rounded, up-to-date collection with 
the needs of the wide range of borrowers’ 
interests in mind. Since the local librarians 
are able to answer most of the queries 
they receive in the course of the day’s work, 
it is the unusual and seemingly unanswer- 
able question that is sent in to the Library 
Division. The size and selective nature of 
the open shelf collection, and the fact that 
the resources of the public libraries in 
the Twin Cities and of the library of the 
University are also available, make it pos- 
sible for most questions to be answered. 

The fiction section is kept small inten- 
tionally. For the most part the literary 
caliber of the books is considered, and the 
subject matter, because books are circulated 
to many young people especially in the 
summer. There is not as great a demand 
for recreational reading as there is for 





factual material, although there will always 
be individual borrowers who wish to read 
fiction, and who are entitled to find it 
readily available. 

Fiction titles are purchased which the 
small public library would hesitate to buy, 
either because of controversial content, un- 
usual cost or even kind of literary merit. 
Very often the bestsellers fall into one or 
the other of these categories, as do many 
titles which are momentarily popular and 
in great demand. Libraries that need to do 
so are able to borrow such titles for indi- 
vidual patrons, without adding them to the 
local collections. 

The non-fiction in the open shelf collec- 
tion shows borrower interest in the large 
education and fine arts sections, and in 
the “do-it-yourself”, gardening and religious 
books. The same practice is followed in 
selecting non-fiction materials—books that 
would be too costly for the average library, 
books giving both sides of controversial 
subjects, the latest editions of standard titles 
—are purchased. The art and architecture 
sections are particularly outstanding, and 
are purchased for loan because of the cost 
of books with color plates and reproduc- 
tions. Libraries are urged to request titles 
for examination before considering them for 
purchase for the local collection. 


Four major encyclopedias and three in- 
dexes augment the reference section, which 
is in constant use. Directories, handbooks, 
dictionaries, yearbooks—all of these in the 
subject fields are at hand when needed. 
In some instances duplicates of reference 
titles are purchased for the open shelf col- 
lection, and occasionally a reference book 
is sent to a library in answer to a specific 
question. When a reference book is bor- 
rowed, it should be treated as such, and 
not circulated to the patron. 

Over 100 magazine subscriptions help 
keep the reference work up-to-date. The 
magazines are not circulated. However, even 
the current issue is clipped if necessary. 
Clippings are placed in folders and sent 
in answer to requests. The clippings are 
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added to the vertical file, and through this 
means the file does not remain static, but 
is a constantly expanding tool. Magazines 
are kept on file for five full years, not in- 
cluding the current year. This makes it 
possible to locate articles that are needed, 
sometimes, to show the development of a 
subject. 

Pamphlet material from all available 
sources is added to the vertical file, pro- 
viding historical as well as current material 
on the state. Biographical material on many 
Minnesotans may be found in the file, in- 
formation on Minnesota industries, popu- 
lation changes, early history and recently 
added items from the Centennial cele- 
bration. 


Who May Borrow 

Any individual who has no county or 
town library service available is entitled to 
write to the Library Division for books. 
If there is a library in the area open less 
than ten hours a week, the borrowers have 
a choice—they may use the library or write 
directly for their books. Each member of 
the family may borrow six titles at one 
time, and in this way the adult members 
are not limited in the number of books 
they may request because of the size of 
the family. 

The Library Division supplements the 
collections of the county, town and asso- 
ciation libraries throughout the state, and 
there is no limit to the number of books 
that will be sent out to the libraries, since 
the requests may be made for the use of 
any number of local borrowers. 


Loan Period 


Three weeks is the loan period, and this 
includes the time needed for mailing to 
the libraries or individuals, and the return 
by mail. One renewal is permitted, for 
a two. week period, on all material, except 
in the case of seasonal requests (Christmas 
and other holiday material, particularly), 
and in some instances where the demand is 
very heavy for a specific subject. When it 
is necessary to make these exceptions, seven 
day labels are placed in the books or the 
borrower is notified. The date the material 
is due back in the Library Division is 
stamped on the date slip, and includes the 
transportation time. 

Libraries and individuals should ask for 
renewals in advance of the date due. The 





author and title of the book and the date 
due must be part of the request for renewal 
or valuable time is lost in correspondence. 
Frequently the renewal period has elapsed 
before the circulation librarian can locate 
and renew the book if it has been necessary 
to write for complete information. 

Books are sent out for the use of one 
borrower, and the libraries as well as in- 
dividuals should not pass the books from 
one person to another without going 
through the correct borrowing procedure. 
This is necessary because there may be 
other requests made for the material while 
it is on loan, and other persons may be 
waiting to use it. 


Overdue Notices 


Overdue notices should not be ignored, 
and if for any reason the book cannot be 
returned on time, the courtesy of an an- 
swer to the notice is appreciated by the 
circulation librarian. The responsibility rests 
with the borrowing library to see that the 
books are returned to the Library Division 
when due. When this is not possible, a 
card with an explanation of the situation 
would help keep circulation records straight. 

Care should be taken when pamphlets 
and clippings are received and returned. 
They should not be placed in books when 
they are returned with other materials, and 
when returned separately, should never be 
folded. 

Correspondence and all requests are filed 
for six months, so that the titles of books 
sent and the circumstances under which 
they were requested are readily available 
if an occasion arises and they need to be 


checked. 


Waiting Lists 

If a specific title is in circulation when 
requested, a waiting list card is made and 
the borrower or the library is notified that 
this has been done. When several requests 
for the same title are filed, indicating that 
there is a demand for the book, another 
copy is generally ordered so that the waiting 
period is shortened. However, titles of new 
books are often requested before the books 
have been received and processed. In that 
case, the person or the library is notified 
that the books are on order, and the books 
are sent as soon as they are added to the 
collection. If the waiting period has been 
six or eight weeks, the names on the list 
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are checked and cards are sent asking if the 
title is still wanted. 

The waiting lists are a special service 
which takes time from regular duties and 
if substitutes for titles or subjects may be 
sent, and the waiting list cards eliminated, 
the circulation librarian would appreciate 
being so notified. Also, if the title is placed 
on the list and then is no longer needed, a 
card to that effect will release the book to 
another borrower and save time and postage. 


Lost Books 


When books or materials are lost, please 
notify the Library Division circulation li- 
brarian. If the loss is reported at once, it 
will eliminate overdue notices and other 
correspondence while the material is being 
traced. Since the return of the material is 
more to be desired than the payment for 
its loss, every consideration will be given 
both the individual and the library report- 
ing a loss. The return of payment for lost 
material is not permitted by the state, so 
actual evidence of loss, without the possi- 
bility of the return of the book, should be 
obtained before payment is made. 

Much of the vertical file material is irre- 
placeable, and that fact should be empha- 
sized, particularly to high school students 
who use it. 


Mailing and Shipping 

Library materials are mailed to borrowers 
under a separate, special mailing permit, 
and labels for the return of the books sent 
from the Library Division are included in 
each package mailed out. The postage rate 
is 4¢ for the first pound and r¢ for each 
pound thereafter. It may be necessary to 
call this to the attention of local postal 
authorities where the book rate has not 
been used often. 

Material is double-wrapped when it is 
mailed out, with newspaper as well as 
wrapping paper. This is done to protect 
the books, and the same care should be 
taken when they are returned. The packages 
go through many hands and sometimes 
reach our shipping room torn and untied, 
if they are not carefully wrapped and se- 
cured with enough string when mailed. 


Requests 


Requests reach the reference librarian in 
many forms, but in general they come as 
author, title, author and title, or subject 


requests. Titles taken from the Additions 
Lists make up the bulk of the requests, 
but the number of subject requests is 
increasing. 

Care should be taken to give the correct 
spelling of the author’s name and of the 
title of the book wanted, and less haste on 
the part of the person filling out a hand- 
written request would save the time taken 
to decipher it. 

When a request for a book by author 
and title is received, the card catalog is 
checked to see if the book is in the col- 
lection of the Library Division. Generally 
both author and title are checked to be 
certain that there has been no mistake in 
spelling. If the book is not owned by the 
Division, the patron is so notified by the 
use of a form printed on a postal card, 
which suggests that we substitute other 
material. 

If the book is owned and is in circulation, 
the same card is used but the patron is 
informed that his name has been placed 
on the waiting list and the book will be 
sent as soon as it is available. Frequently, 
if the request is for serious material and 
the reference librarian feels that the lack 
of the particular title is unfortunate, a note 
is sent, or a form letter, asking if an in- 
terlibrary loan would be acceptable. 

Subject requests: The variety of subjects 
for which requests are placed is extraordi- 
nary, possibly because the local libraries 
have been able to supply answers to the 
“common or garden variety”. To fill these 
requests all of the resources are used; the 
book collection, the magazine collection 
through the use of the Reader's Guide to 
Periodical Literature, the vertical file and 
occasionally, interlibrary loan. 

Since magazines are not circulated, mate- 
rial is taken from them and placed in 
folders. Magazines in the collection are 
kept on file for the current year and for 
the previous five years. Articles either for 
subject requests or when they are asked 
for by author and title, are clipped from 
even the latest issue of the magazines and 
time and correspondence will be saved if 
requests are not made for specific issues 
of magazines. There is no limit on the 
number of clippings sent in response to 
subject requests, and borrowers are asked 
to handle them with care for many of them 
are irreplaceable. 
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The pamphlets and clippings in the ver- 
tical file supplement the book collection and 
are constantly being added in an attempt 
to keep the material up to date. Since the 
file has been an invaluable source of in- 
formation for many years, there are arti- 
cles of historical interest and often some 
that are “heavy with age.” 

When material needed for subject re- 
quests is found in reference tools, such as 
subject indexes, encyclopedias, yearbooks 
and other non-circulating books, the articles 
are copied, placed in folders and sent out. 
On their return the folders are added to the 
vertical file. It is impossible to place a 
monetary valuation on some of the material 
in this file, particularly in the extensive 
Minnesota section of the file. Again we ask 
that patrons be made aware of the nature 
of this material and of the care that should 
be taken of it. 

It would be of help to the reference 
librarian if the borrowing library would in- 
dicate if subject material is for adult or 
juvenile patrons. It is difficult to decide 
how much material to send and at what 
level without some information about the 
use to which it will be put. 


Form of Requests 


Most libraries are familiar with the forms 
used by the Library Division. At the pres- 
ent, however, it is felt that there might be 
a form developed that could be used by 
the libraries to request material and that 
such a form, might simplify work for both 
the librarian throughout the state, as well 
as for the reference librarian. Until such 
a form is in use, legibility is the great 
problem, and lack of information about 
the author, either his full name or initials, 
is next in importance. 

Records of books sent and any corre- 
spondence necessary are noted on the re- 
quest as it is received from the library. 
When author and subject requests are 
crowded on the same card, as well as other 
queries, it is often hard to separate the 
requests. Some times the same card will 
bear information for the reference librarian, 
the circulation librarian and/or the ex- 
tension supervisor, which often means that 
it must be passed from hand to hand and 
runs the risk of being mislaid or misfiled 
Separate sheets or cards for each kind are 
helpful. 


Do not hesitate to check on unanswered 


requests. The change of address from the 
State Office Building still causes some con- 
fusion and the mail frequently is sent to 
the Centennial Building where the State 
Department of Education offices are sit- 
uated. Mail addressed to the State Library 
goes to the Law Library at the Capitol 
since that is the official state library. 

It is suggested that as much use as pos- 
sible be made of the Additions Lists sent 
to each library every six months. Some 
libraries place the lists in loose-leaf note- 
books and make them available to the 
patrons in this way. 


Interlibrary Loan 


The statement on a request that an in- 
terlibrary loan (ILL) is wanted, means 
that, should the book not be in the Li- 
brary Division collection, the reference li- 
brarian is asked to try and locate it at 
either of the Twin City public libraries or 
at the University Library. 

Full bibliographic information should be 
given when an interlibrary loan request is 
made, if at all possible. When this is 
omitted, the reference librarian makes the 
search by author and title in Books in 
Print, then through the Cumulative Book 
Index by year, back to the US Catalog 
(1928). This search, when made at the 
Library Division, takes valuable time, but 
it saves the time of the reference people 
at the Twin City libraries, to prevent the 
request being sent to them with incorrect 
spelling, or the wrong author or title. 

It is not necessary for a library to use 
the ALA Interlibrary Loan forms when 
the requests are sent to the Library Division. 
The postal card is used to forward the re- 
quests to the Twin City libraries, and it 
is not until it becomes necessary to place 
the request at the University Library, that 
the printed form is used. 

As soon as possible after they are re- 
ceived, the requests are checked against 
the Library Division catalog, BIP and CBI. 
If the material is not available in this col- 
lection the request is mailed to one of the 
Twin City libraries. They report to the Li- 
brary Division and if the book is not 
available or is in circulation, the reference 
librarian then places the request with an- 
other Twin City library. When the report 
from. the second library is negative, the 
ALA form is made and sent to the Uni- 
versity. 
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After the University library indicates that 
a book is not available, a report is made 
to the requesting library, giving the in- 
formation learned, i.e., whether it is owned 
by any of the libraries and was in circula- 
tion, or was owned by none of the libraries. 
If the book was owned but not then avail- 
able, the suggestion is made that it be re- 
quested again later. 

Under some circumstances, libraries may 
borrow books from the Library of Congress, 
through the Library Division. 

Because of the additional fees and postage 
required by interlibrary loans, they are not 
placed unless specifically requested by either 
the individual borrower or the public li- 
brary. 

The “channel” through which requests 
for material not found in the local library, 
may be obtained, then, may be spelled out 
as follows: 

1. Borrower goes to local library and 
book is not owned; 

2. Local library requests book of Li- 
brary Division, and if not owned 
there, asks for interlibrary loan; 

3. Reference librarian places request 
with St. Paul Public Library and 
receives report that it is or is not 
owned there; 

4. Reference librarian places request 
with Minneapolis Public Library, 
and report is received that it is or 
is not owned; 

5. Reference librarian places request 
with University Library and _ re- 
ceives report that it is or is not 
owned at University Library; 

6. Reference librarian reports to re- 
questing library that book will be 
loaned or is not owned in the TC 
area. 


Since the Library Division serves as the 
primary source of books and materials upon 
which the libraries and individuals through- 
out the state may call for assistance, re- 
quests sent directly to either of the Twin 
City libraries or the University are returned 
to the Library Division so that they may 
be handled properly. The University does 
not fill requests for individuals, even when 
placed by the Library Division, so their 
requests can go no further then to the 
Twin City libraries. 


This service is given through a “gentle- 
men’s agreement” of long standing and 


‘ 


each library asks that its rules and regula- 
tions be observed. For that reason the fol- 
lowing statements from the persons re- 
sponsible for interlibrary loan service at 
St. Paul Public Library, Minneapolis Public 
Library and the Library of the University 
of Minnesota should be read carefully. 


St. Paul Public Library 


When requests are received from the Li- 
brary Division, we check the union catalog 
and the file of books which have been 
received but are not yet in the catalog. We 
look for those books which we own; and 
if they are in, send them to the library 
which requested them. We notify the li- 
brary by letter that we are sending them 
the book or books requested. Books are 
not usually insured. 

If we do not own a book or it is un- 
available, we report only to the Library 
Division. We try to fill requests and report 
back to the Library Division on the same 
day the request is received. We do not 
hold over requests to be searched for the 
next day, nor do we file reserves for these 
books. Each subject department has the 
final say on whether or not a title may be 
loaned. One week material such as maga- 
zines and civil service books usually are 
not sent on interlibrary loan. 

The majority of requests received give 
author and title. There are very few sub- 
ject requests. Books requested are often 
older, less popular titles. Requests for non- 
fiction are much greater than for fiction. 

The borrowing library is charged a 
service charge and reimburses the St. Paul 
Public Library for postage. The amount is 
given in the letter. We prefer to receive 
the service charge and postage in cash, and 
almost all libraries to whom we lend have 
been cooperative in this matter. It is easier 
to handle money than postage stamps. 

The loan period for our books is three 
weeks. The date due is the date on which 
the person who checked out the books 
should return them to his library. We send 
a reminder to the borrowing library when 
the book is one month overdue. We will 
renew books for another three weeks if 
there are not requests for them. Requests 
for renewal should be made within a day 
or two of the date due. 

Late return of books has not been a 
big problem. For the most part books are 
returned when due. In 1960 we loaned 374 
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books to libraries throughout the state. 
Only two of these were not returned. The 
replacement price was paid for them. 

It would be helpful if a uniform method 
of payment could be used. Some libraries 
pay when they receive the books, some 
when they return the book and others put 
the money in the book pocket. A few 
accumulate the slips and pay several to- 
gether. Record keeping gets a little confused. 


Minneapolis Public Library 


The Minneapolis Public Library is hap- 
py to share in the work of the Library Divi- 
sion of the State Board of Education. The 
Division has been giving this library serv- 
ice for years, but many do not know that 
this service is available. When we receive 
requests for books or information, the re- 
quest is forwarded to the Library Division 
and a form letter is sent to the writer ex- 
plaining that we are a tax supported insti- 
tution and serve only Minneapolis and 
Hennepin County. 

When the requests are received from the 
Library Division, each title is checked in 
our catalog to see if we own the book. We 
have had 496 such requests so far in 1961. 
If we do not have the book or if the book 
is not in, the Library Division is notified. 
If the book is in, the Department Head is 
asked if she will loan the book. As much 
as possible, we fill every request. We do 
not send current fiction, books on reserve, 
serials nor children’s books. Pamphlet ma- 
terial is not sent on interlibrary loan. 

Then the book is ready to be processed 
for mailing. We have an inter-library loan 
card for each library. The book is charged 
and a keysort card is placed in the book 
pocket. This card tells the day that the 
book is due. A form letter is sent to the 
Library Division telling them that the book 
has been sent. A card is sent to the bor- 
rowing library telling them that the book 
is in the mail. This card gives the title 
of the book, the date it was mailed and 
states that the fee is 25¢ plus postage. All 
books sent from the Minneapolis Public 


Library are insured. The fee for this is ten 
cents. This adds to the postage. We would 
like to have books returned via insured 
mail. Since we have been insuring books, 
the Department Heads are more lenient 
in giving permission to loan out-of-print 
and only copy books. 


University of Minnesota Library 


The University of Minnesota Library is 
an outstanding resource, containing some 
two million volumes. Primarily these are 
for the thousands of students and faculty 
of the University, who keep library material 
in practically constant use. Nevertheless, 
the Library is willing to make its resources, 
when possible, available to the people of 
the state. Those living in the Minneapolis- 
St. Paul Metropolitan area or within an ap- 
proximate radius of 15 miles of the Uni- 
versity are expected to come to the Library 
to use books and periodicals. It is the 
policy of the University Library not to send 
material to libraries within these bound- 
aries. When a patron of a public library 
out in the state needs a book not available 
in his own library, the librarian should 
apply to the Library Division of the State 
Department of Education for it. If that 
library does not have it and cannot get it 
elsewhere the request will be sent to the 
University Library. Provided that the work 
is available for circulation, it will be sent 
directly to the library which requested it 
for a period of three weeks, which includes 
transportation time. 

Because of the personnel costs involved 
in keeping records of postage the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota assumes the cost of 
postage on books sent to libraries in Min- 
nesota. The borrowed book, marked “Edu- 
cational Material,” should be returned by 
the librarian directly to the University Li- 
brary with postage and insurance paid by 
the borrowing library. The amount for 
which the book is to be insured is indi- 
cated on Report B of the Interlibrary Loan 
Request form which will have been sent 
to the borrowing library. 








Traveling Library Fixed Collections 


The first biennial report of the Minnesota 
Public Library Commission, 1899-1900, 
made by Miss Clara Baldwin, Librarian, 
was greatly concerned with the purchase of 
books, division into traveling “collections”, 
procurement of wooden cases, and setting 
up rules for loan. To December 1st, 1900, 
147 applications for loans had been sub- 
mitted from rural groups, villages and even 
from such places as Detroit Lakes, Hast- 
ings, and Willmar. 

In 1960, a description of the service might 
read very similarly. True, the brown wood- 
en boxes have been exchanged fpr corru- 
gated paper cartons, but the work of pur- 
chase, and division into fixed groups con- 
tinues. Today, however, the larger towns 
have municipal public libraries, others are 
members of county systems. 


Enthusiastic and friendly letters continue 
to be received from loyal patrons. Yet, one 
wonders whether borrowing of a small 
collection of 25 books for the people of a 
community can ever be effective in meeting 
needs of local residents varying widely in 
recreational interests, education, and voca- 
tions. 


These libraries sent out to a community 
for a period of three months were intended 
to stimulate interest in obtaining public 
libraries. In most cases this did not result, 
or at least, in 1961, most of the “libraries” 
are sent out to the same fifty communities 
each quarter. 


The Need 


Where residents are living in sparsely 
settled areas, a need remains. When villages 
and cities of 1500 or more population de- 
pend on the regular borrowing of the col- 
lections for their new books, a disservice 
rather than a help results. 


Mr. Lee F. Zimmerman, then Director 
of the Library Division, reported in 1940 
that 68°/ of the loans were made to schools. 
(In 1960, fewer than 25°.) In May, 1960 
the State Board of Education acted elim- 
inating this use. With the development of 
school libraries, few schools were requesting 


the books. 

Public and association libraries in towns 
of under 1,000 and community groups in 
areas without public libraries, however, are 
urged to send for a leaflet describing the 
service. After sixty years, publicity is still 


needed! Funds and staff time are expended, 
patrons long for “even a few different 


books.” 


The Contents 


Several staff members are involved in 
the process before a box of 25 books is 
shipped out to a community. The Super- 
visor of Extension selects and orders copies 
of titles. Approximately one-third of the 
adult books are fiction, the other two-thirds 
non-fiction such as biography, travel, na- 
ture, excluding those important fields where 
facts will soon be out-dated, since these 
books may remain together for years. Older 
collections are weeded annually, and the 
better books sent as long-term loans to 
regional library systems. 

Collections are also made up for people 
of high school age and for younger chil- 
dren. A group is assembled for children of 
pre-school age, one for those in grades 4-6 
and another for those in 7-9. 

The Librarian receives the requests and 
assigns collections to be sent out by the 
Shipping Clerk, who brings up the books 
from storage shelves in the basement, 
checks and packs the books, each collection 
in a separate box. He encloses a printed 
return label, stressing return at library 
bookrate. (Postage is paid out to the bor- 
rower, he pays the return cost.) The Ship- 
ping Clerk also checks in the books when 
they are returned. He is responsible for 
noting missing books, and he sorts out 
books needing repair. 

The Circulation Librarian enters loans 
and returns, keeping a history of all loans 
by collection symbol on a Borrower’s Card 
and all places where a collection has been 
sent on a Collection Card. She makes up 
the collection sheets, mimeographed lists of 
all titles. One of these is included with each 
box. Hers is the unpleasant task of writing 
collection over-due notices and informing 
the patron of missing books, the bane of 
the fixed collection. 


Assignment 


In 1961, collections are assigned and ex- 
changed only once a month—in theory, at 
least. Patrons are urged to return the books 
by the 25th of a month, the Shipping Clerk 
has a few very busy days, assignments are 
made and the next collections are sent the 
first week in the succeeding month. 


~~ 
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During the early years, ten copies of a 
title were purchased and assigned to ten 
collections. (Hitty was found in thirty li- 
braries showing the scarcity of good chil- 
dren’s titles at that time.) Later this was 
reduced to five, now to three. A smaller 
total collection, but newer titles, results. 


How long the loan of Traveling Library 
fixed collections will be continued is a mat- 


ter of conjecture. As long, perhaps, as re- 
quests from eager borrowers justify ex- 
penditure of time and money on this serv- 
ice, set up at the time of the establishment 
of the State Library Commission. Perhaps 
only a very few years longer, if the resi- 
dents of the 31 counties now enjoying 
service furnished by regional library sys- 
tems will publicize the greater advantage of 
their method among their neighbors. 














Io. 


Hints for Borrowers of Traveling 
Library Collections 


. COLLECTIONS of 25 books each are sent out POSTAGE PAID for a 


Loan Period of THREE MONTHS. All are DUE the 25th of the third 
month. 

Borrowers may ask for several collections at a time. Please consider borrow- 
ing a collection for EACH AGE GROUP at the same TIME, in the SAME 
LETTER. 


. A NEW SHIPMENT CANNOT BE MADE until ALL the books of a 


COLLECTION are RETURNED. 


No automatic REQUESTS can be filed. No books are sent WITHOUT a 
REQUEST. 


Please do not paste a request letter on a box of books nor put the request 
inside the box as this leads to DELAY or LOSS. 


State the AGE GROUP of readers for whom you wish collections in your 
request for the next shipment. 


If youu RETURN ALL BOOKS OF ONE TRAVELING LIBRARY COL- 
LECTION IN ONE BOX, in time to reach the LIBRARY DIVISION by 
the 25th of the MONTH DUE, we may be able to fill your request the 
first week of the next month. Otherwise there may be a long wait, and a 
shorter ioan period. 


. If everyone returns all collections by the 25th of the month, the ROTA- 


TION (EXCHANGE) works best, and EACH BORROWER shares in 
the exchange of the NEWER COLLECTIONS—not the older collections 
remaining AFTER THE EXCHANGE. 


TIE THE BOX SECURELY AROUND ALL SIDES. THE box MUST 
BE PACKED FIRMLY WITH CRUMPLED PAPER so that the books 
do not shake. We often receive collections with BOOKS MISSING. 


OUR boxes are specially constructed and taped by machine. RETURN 
THE BOOKS IN OUR BOX, if it is in GOOD CONDITION, BUT 
PLEASE, in any case, PACK SOLIDLY AND TIE BOX CAREFULLY. 

















The State Bookmobiles 


MarcareET SmiTH, Extension Field Adviser 


The first bookmobiles to be owned by 
the state were delivered to the Library 
Division in November, 1957. These two 
bookmobiles are Gerstenslager’s Pioneer 
Deluxe models and are sky blue and pearl 
gray. They were obtained for the purpose 
of demonstrating the bookmobile idea in 
the many areas where people have never 
seen one, and for loan to new rural li- 
brary systems to use until their own local 
bookmobiles have been delivered. , 


Tours 


The bookmobile with a collection of over 
2,000 well-chosen titles has been exhibited 
for short periods of time in counties work- 
ing towards county and regional library 
establishment. The bookmobile has also 
been exhibited at county fairs, REA meet- 
ings, PTA state conventions, Farm and 
Home Week at the St. Paul Campus of 
the University of Minnesota, Governor’s 
Conferences on Aging, Library Division 
workshops, regional meetings held to ac- 
quaint the people with the progress made in 
library development in Minnesota during 
the last five years, and at the MLA annual 
and district meetings. 


Brief tours of counties desirous of having 
county-wide library service are made by the 
bookmobile. These 3-4 day visits of the 
bookmobile try to cover the territory which 
would ordinarily be covered on a 2-week 
schedule. After the county committee has 
requested the bookmobile for specific dates, 
(shortly before their appearance before the 
board of county commissioners), a Library 
Division staff member helps the committee 
set up a bookmobile schedule. This schedule 
consists of stops which are from a half- 
hour to a half-day, or an evening, in length. 
The actual tour is planned to include stops 
at every village and community in the 
county, as well as stops in every township. 
These may be at neighborhood crossroads 
areas, township halls, or rural schools, or 
wherever would be the most logical places 
for the people of the surrounding areas to 
come and see the “library on wheels.” 


At every stop the county committee has 
arranged to have a host or hostess from 
the local community or area, who greets 
the people visiting the bookmobile, answers 


questions about the county campaign, and 
distributes material. 

The purposes of the bookmobile tour are 
to acquaint people with the services avail- 
able from a county or regional library, to 
give them a chance to have their questions 
answered, and to tell them what they can 
do to further the library movement in 
their own area. Library Division staff are 
assigned to the bookmobile for such demon- 
strations consisting of a librarian and a 
driver-clerk. 


Loan of Bookmobiles 


The bookmobiles are also used on loan 
to newly established county or regional li- 
brary systems which are awaiting delivery 
of their own specially ordered bookmobiles. 
When the bookmobiles are on loan to li- 
brary systems, the staff is furnished by 
these systems. 

While on loan to newly established 1i- 
brary systems, the bookmobile is first used 
in the pilot job of surveying for future 
bookmobile routes, testing time schedules, 
and locating useful and appropriate stop- 
ping places. The bookmobile is then used 
to begin service to the area until the county 
or region has its own bookmobile delivered. 

All of the county and regional library 
systems started with state and federal aid 
have had the use of the state-owned book- 
mobile on loan until their own bookmo- 
biles arrived. Regulations require that the 
borrowing library system carry collision, 
property damage and liability insurance to 
protect the state during the loan period. 


Book Collection 

A collection of over 2,000 books in every 
category including the latest informational 
titles, ready reference, fiction, and the 
classics, for adults, young people, and 
children, is carried on a bookmobile when 
it is used for Exhibit or Demonstration 
purposes. 

The Library Division staff selects the 
best reviewed recent books, as well as many 
of the starred titles listed by library author- 
ities to provide the older important titles, 
for this collection. This constantly chang- 
ing collection is selected and arranged on 
the bookmobile with two purposes in mind. 
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1. To show people that books and li- 
brary materials can be brought to 
their area by the bookmobile, pro- 
viding them with a library outlet 
close to their home. 

2. To show people what type of mate- 
rial would be available for them to 
use from a county or regional library 
system. 

The book collection on the bookmobile 

has: 

Books for the pre-school age children 
which include the familiar folk and fairy 
tales, the imaginative tales, and the con- 
temporary stories, such as those by Dr. 
Seuss, all done in colorful, easily under- 
stood, picture-book style. 

Books for the elementary grade level 
which open new worlds to explore and 
augment the material available from their 
school libraries in science, history, biogra- 
phy, humor, poetry, literature, and the 
popular animal and sports stories. 

Books for the teenager to bridge the 
gap to adult reading, some of them written 
just for teenagers, while many others are 
adult books which are especially suitable 
for this age group, ranging from world af- 
fairs to family relationships. 

Books for adults to help them under- 
stand the world today and to provide in- 
formation on many different topics of 
interest ranging over such diverse interests 
as those of the businessman, artist, career 
woman, doctor, farmer, history enthusiast, 
homemaker, hobbyist, language and _liter- 
ature student, minister, professional man, 
scientist, armchair traveller, and the ever- 


Books of Value and Beauty 


(Continued from page 106) 


Shepherd, William. Historical atlas. 8th ed. Barnes 
& Noble, 1956. 

Toynbee, Arnold. A study of history. 12 vols. Ox- 
ford, 1948-61. Contents: Vols. 1-10, the history; 
v. 11, Historical atlas and gazetteer; v. 12, Re- 
considerations. 

Trevelyan, George. Illustrated English social history. 
4 vols. Longmans, 1949-52. Contents: v. 1, 
Chaucer’s England and the early Tudors; v. 2, 
The age of Shakespeare and the Stuart period; 


busy citizen of today who wants and needs 
facts at his fingertips. 

The book collection on the bookmobile 
stresses the informational books seldom 
found in small public libraries. These at- 
tractive books, much needed by Minnesota 
citizens today, show the high quality mate- 
rial that would be available throughout a 
county or regional library system. Many 
of the books seen on the bookmobile are 
later requested through the lending service. 
These books create a desire for better books 
whether shown in cities, at state-wide con- 
ferences, or in county-wide demonstrations 
where thousands of people have examined 
them. 


Bookmobiles in Minnesota 


Four years ago there were only fifteen 
bookmobiles in Minnesota. At the end of 
June 1961, there were twenty-five book- 
mobiles in Minnesota: two belong to the 
state; six serve metropolitan areas; and 17 
provide service to county or regional library 
systems. 

To continue this growth in a valuable 
service to rural areas, bookmobile tours 
and demonstrations continue. And to con- 
tinue spreading the bookmobile idea, the 
demonstration bookmobile will go to coun- 
ty-wide or regional meetings of any Min- 
nesota organization—complete with libra- 
rian, driver, and books. 

Organizations desiring to schedule the 
demonstration bookmobile at a meeting 
should contact the Library Division well 
in advance. The request should come from 
the officers of the organization. 


v. 3, The 18th century; v. 4, The 19th century. 

U. S. Military Academy, West Point. Dept. of Mili- 
tary Art and Engineering. The West Point atlas 
of American wars; chief editor, V. ]. Esposito. 
2 vols. Praeger, 1959. 

Williams, Kenneth. Lincoln finds a general; a mili- 
tary study of the Civil War. 5 vols. Macmillan, 
1949-59. 

Wright, Frank Lloyd. An autobiography. Duell, 
1943. 























Library Activities 


Sponsored by the Minnesota Library Association and the Library Division of the 
State Department of Education 


April 25-May 8, 1962 


Schedule of Meetings 
Wednesday, April 25 ...............00:. New Ulm Public Library.......................0000¢ 9:00 a.m.-4:00 p.m. 


Marvin Melick, local chairman 


Teareday, April 26..;...........:...:2:... Weimome Pibitc Satay. ...c.ncicciccss.cccsoceensescid 9:00 a.m.-4.00 p.m. 
Miss Alberta Seiz, local chairman 


Wednesday, May 3 .........00.0..00050065: Fergus Falls Public Library.................0..... 9:00 a.m.-4:00 p.m. 


Everett Foster, local chairman 


Pe NB ons ccccccod SeeeE PUR ie ERAALY.....n...s<ccisssscssessecsesossosd 9:00 a.m.-4:00 p.m. 
Mrs. Rudolph Wuotila, local chairman 


I TI Gina civcicicinciccctccne Bichheld Public Labcary..........:..:.0sesieeseesess 9:00 a.m.-4:00 p.m. 


Miss Helen Young, local chairman 


Tentative Program 
Theme: It’s All Practical 
9:00-10:00 a.m. Registration and Coffee 
10:00-10:45 a.m. News and Reports; Minn. Library Assn. & Library Division 
10:45-12:00 a.m. Building, remodeling and maintaining library buildings—a panel discussion. 
12:15- 1:30 p.m. Luncheon 
1:30- 2:45 p.m. ‘Trustees and their Responsibilities 


2:45- 3:45 p.m. Books and materials in Science & Technology 


County and Regional Library Workshop 
Southern School of Agriculture, Waseca, Minnesota 
April 5-6, 1962. 
Sponsored by the Library Division, with a special guest consultant and speaker. 


Program will cover bookmobiles, branches, statistics, publicity and public relations. 


The modest registration fee will cover rooms and meals, from after dinner, Wednesday, 
April 4, through breakfast, Saturday, April 7. 


All county and regional libraries in Minnesota are urged to send the director, extension 
staff and several trustees. 























